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29> MARGARET JOHNSTON. The death on May 31 of Margaret 
Johnston, supervisor of home economics for the Wisconsin State Board of 
Vocational Education, removed an exceptionally valuable and well- 
beloved member of the home economics profession. Born in Red Wing, 
Minnesota, on June 6, 1870, she was a graduate of the Stout Institute of 
Menomonie, Wisconsin, taught for twenty years in Wisconsin and for 
eleven in Waukegan, Illinois, and had been with the Wisconsin State 
Board of Vocational Education since 1920. She died in the Marcus 
Daly Hospital at Hamilton, Montana, the home of her mother and sister. 

Regarding her professional work, Dr. G. P. Hambrecht, director of the 
Wisconsin State Board of Vocational Education, says: 


As supervisor of the home economics work in the vocational schools of the state, 
Miss Johnston has done much fine, constructive work which has won nation-wide 
recognition. She has put great emphasis upon the creation of the home atmosphere 
in the school, and upon home visiting by teachers so that they may have the knowledge 
necessary to enable them to utilize and to supplement the work of the home in the 
training of prospective homemakers. This work will find fruitage in the bettered 
home conditions of thousands of these people for years to come. 


What her friends and colleagues felt about her personality is shown by 
this statement of the Wisconsin Home Economics Association: 


It is not only as an outstanding educator in her field that we mourn her demise but 
to those of us who were intimately acquainted with her, her departure comes as a 
personal loss. 

Her pleasing, charming personality, her genial disposition, and her splendid spirit 
of cooperation and helpfulness won her the respect of her co-workers and the esteem 
and allegiance of those under her supervision. She was an untiring, faithful worker, 
always ready to render assistance but never officious. The height of her ambition was 
to render service, and that she succeeded in a full measure is evidenced by the prog- 
ress and advancement made during her twelve years of service as supervisor of voca- 
tional home economics. 

As a token of the high esteem in which she was held by her associates she was by 
them presented with a life membership in the American Vocational Association. 
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Poh COOKBOOK IN BRAILLE. To a person who can see, it 
seems miraculous that a blind one can cook; yet many do it for their own 
families and some even in commercial establishments. Certain maga- 
zines for the blind carry one recipe in each issue, but otherwise their only 
way of getting a recipe has been to hear and remember it. Now there 
is one American cookbook in Braille, thanks to the efforts of Mr. C. F. F. 
Campbell, director of the Detroit League for the Handicapped. 
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her a homemaker who in return for money, time, energy, and thought 
expended; demands the best in welfare and happiness for herself and 
her family.\, 
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>+@>>+PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS IN SUPERVISION. To the 
teacher, submergéd in the depths of daily routine and classroom detail, 
supervision is a sort\of periscope upon which she depends for a glimpse of 
the world above and\beyond, and from which she gains reassurance and 
courage to plow ahead under full steam. 

To the supervisor it seems primarily the task of a go-between who, in 
vouching to higher authority for his teachers, accepts responsibility to 
help each of them to make as fine a contribution as possible towards 
achieving certain ultimate and immediate objectives. In The Super- 
vision of Secondary Subjects, Willis L. Uhl shows six fundamental consid- 
erations to lie at the base of supervision: general educative objectives 
and their relation to subject mattér, familiarity with teacher-pupil activi- 
ties which will make possible the\attainment of these objectives, the 
organization and allocation of subject matter so that its mastery tends 
toward specific aims, attention to general teaching procedures in an effort 
to strengthen their effectiveness, and ‘the formulation of standards of 
achievement, as well as plans for the medgurement of accomplishment in 
that field. 

When to this sixfold responsibility is added the complex subject matter 
found in home economics, supervision becomes a task for the super- 
woman. Peculiar difficulties are met in formulating home economics 
curricula because of the scope and certain elusivé qualities of its materials 
of instruction. Invention and scientific discovery constantly call for 
change in home procedures, and the instability of social and economic 
conditions shifts the need for emphasis on specific, details. There are 
countless vocational ramifications, human implications, and practical 
applications. Little wonder, then, that in some few\cases such things 
as courses of study, equipment, prerequisites, schedules, textbooks, 
achievement tests, and timely publicity have in the supervisor’s mind 
tended to eclipse her teachers’ need for specific, sustained ‘help with con- 
crete problems. Little wonder, too, that many supervisors, who consist- 
ently give valuable, sympathetic aid and encouragement to their teachers 
seldom try to analyze the procedure objectively. In this \connection 
Miss Spickard’s study reported on page 693 offers valuable and ihe 
suggestion. 
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The cookbook chosen for this purpose was Aunt Sammy’s Radio Recipes, 
the collection of sensible, moderate-priced, appetizing recipes and menus 
prepared by Ruth Van Deman and Fanny W. Yeatman of the Bureau of 
Home Economics to be sent out in answer to the requests from listeners- 
in on the home economics radio programs released from the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The Library of Congress paid for making 
the Braille plates from its special appropriation for the reproduction of 
printed matter for the adult blind. Since this is the most expensive part 
of producing a book in Braille, this assistance cut the cost in half. The 
printing was done at the Clovernook Printing House for the Blind, Mt. 
Healthy, Ohio. The volume is perhaps twelve inches square and three 
inches thick, substantially and neatly bound in brown. The regular re- 
tail price is two dollars, a low figure for Braille, but in order to extend the 
usefulness of the book, a limited supply for sale at 50 cents each has been 
made available through a gift from a member of the Junior League of De- 
troit, and the Library of Congress has sent complimentary copies to all 
the agencies that have contact with the blind—nearly two hundred in all. 

We cannot resist the temptation to let a few quotations from letters by 
blind users of the book show what it is doing. 


For years we who are handicapped, have been wishing for a cookbook in Braille. 
We are expected to prepare meals for our families and for those who, having sight, 
can learn how to prepare meals in all women’s magazines and daily newspapers. 


The book is wonderfully written and will be a great help to me as I have to cook 
for a restaurant this summer. 


Well, I ordered the book as soon as I discovered that it was ready and it came last 
Friday. Iam perfectly delighted with it. It is just what I have needed ever since 
I took over the culinary department of our home. It is certainly a great relief to 
know that I can use a recipe a second time without having to depend on my memory 
from the last time I used it. And then, to have all those lovely new ones! Iam sure 
my entire family will appreciate your work in giving me the book more and more as 
time goes on. Iam driving them to distraction just now talking about it. It is hard 
for them to realize that it is the first cook-book I, a blind woman, ever had when the 
house has been full of them all our lives. It has really been to me, the cook, like 
“water, water everywhere and not a drop to drink.” 
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“S@>>A_ “LESSON OF THE DAY.” Dr. Marc Peter, Minister of 


Switzerland to the-United States, when he was presiding at the opening 


read something that he had chancédto-see a few days before and that 
seemed to have significant reference to the presenit»troublous times, 
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Mt is a gloomy moment in history. Not for many years—not in the lifetime of most 


men who read this paper—has there been so much grave and deep apprehension; 
never has the future seemed so incalculable as at this time. In our own country 
there is ‘a universal commercial prostration and panic, and thousands of our poorest 
fellow-citizens are turned out against the approaching winter without employment, 
and without the prospect of it. In France the political caldron seethes and bubbles 
with uncertainty; Russia hangs as usual, like a cloud, dark and silent upon the horizon 
of Europe; while all the energies, resources, and influences of the British Empire are 
sorely tried, and are yet to be tried more sorely, in coping with the vast and deadly 
Indian insurrection, and with its disturbed relations in China. 


Of our own troubles no man can see the end. They are, fortunately, as yet mainly 
commercial; and if we are only to lose money, and by painful poverty to be taught 
wisdom—the wisdom, of honor, of faith, of sympathy, and of charity—no man need 
seriously to despair. ‘And yet the very haste to be rich, which is the occasion of this 
widespread calamity, has also tended to destroy the moral forces with which we are 
to resist and subdue the calamity. 


This “‘Lesson of the Day”’ was published in Harper’s Weekly on Octo- 
ber 10, 1857, almost exactly seventy-five years ago. 

Discouragement and encouragement alike come from such realizations 
that fundamental moral values remain the same regardless of economic 
and social change and of whether or not it is the vogue to give them 
recognition. It is discouragin} that truth must repeatedly be crushed to 
earth and lose the impetus of former effort before she can rise again, but it 
is encouraging to find how often society has survived periods in which she, 
like it, has been as depressed as now. 


22>>SOPHISTICATION AND A‘SPELLING LESSON. Many of 
us have perhaps been veering away ae than we realized from the old- 
fashioned standards of right and wrong\ In our reaction against nine- 
teenth century hypocrisy and squeamishhess we have tolerated, some- 
times almost admired, what is currently dubbed sophistication, and have 
overlooked the fact that while the first two syllables suggest wisdom, 
the whole word signifies a perversion of wisdom that is in essence dis- 
honesty. In judging novels and plays and movies, even the personal 
conduct of our acquaintances, has not our fear of seeming prudish or 
ignorant of life made us tolerant of things that Wwe know are bad? And 
in so doing have we not done our bit in maintaining the false standards of 
conduct in business, politics, and private life whose results we so much 
deplore? Our reason tells us that wholesome life x society or the indi- 
vidual comes not by merely avoiding or ignoring e il but by promoting 
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